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Ghost 


A place is not called a ghost town for nothing. Even 
those who do not believe in the paranormal might 
feel a shiver down their spine while walking the 
empty streets with the wind howling through broken 
windows and half-closed doors. Dilapidated wooden 
houses stand in a row guarding both sides of the 
street, pretending their occupants have just gone 
out for errands and will return any time soon. Well, 
they will not... Instead, the setting sun will cast long 
shadows of the houses’ ominous silhouettes on the 
dusty road. A visitor treads between thinking what 
high hopes, what lively sounds must have filled these 
streets in the heyday of the place. 
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Towns 


The history of the old mining towns in the American 
West is strikingly similar. A lucky adventurer finds 
silver or gold ore and claims the spot. The news 
spreads with the speed of lightning. Other prospec- 
tors rush in, sometimes by the thousands. A town is 
built. Mining companies are established. The ground 
is excavated. Disputes over rights to the best stocks 
arise leading more often than not to fights. The use of 
firearms is not infrequent. The veins of ore play out. 
The news of some rich find in some other place is 
heard. People pack their belongings on their wagons 
and leave. The hustle and bustle dies down. In the 
silence that follows a town dies and a ghost town is 
born. 


In this issue: Ghost Towns 
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man from Bodie,” was perceived as a toboa sea o n 


Miner Waterman S. Body (or Bodey) discovered gold 
in the hills north of Mono Lake in 1859. He staked the 
claim with the hope of becoming a rich man. Unfor- 
tunately, his good luck deserted him soon after that 
and he died in a snowstorm. But mining in the area 
went on and the place was named Bodie in honor 
of its discoverer. The population grew slowly at first, 
but when the first big strike was made in 1877, the 
town started to grow. “The click of the hammer and 
the buzz of the saw [went] from morning till night,” 
the Bodie Weekly Standard observed. Bodie was a 
place where “Laundrymen were getting rich panning 
out the dirt they washed from miners’ clothing.” Be- 
tween 1879 and 1881 over $30 million worth of gold 
was excavated from gold mines. In its heyday, Bodie 
had almost 10,000 inhabitants. The main street was 
a mile long and housed banks, saloons, restaurants, 
hotels, various places of entertainment as well as 
lawyers and physicians offices and residences. 


Bodie’s career was as Crone a 
lived. A little over 50 years after it its. ay, 
in 1932 sealed the town’s ; te. Bodie had 
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The Swazey Hotel at Bodie State 
Historical Park (Photo AP Images) 


dwellings and what was spared by the fire still stands 
today. In all there are some 120 buildings left, includ- 
ing a church, the school house, a few hotels, a fire 
house, and the old Miners’ Union Hall. 


Bodie had more luck than many other abandoned old 
mining towns in the West, whose houses were plun- 
dered and destroyed by passing conmen and scav- 
engers. The abandoned properties were bought by 
Bodie’s local banker, J. S. Cain, who stayed behind 
for a few years and gave tours to visitors. The town’s 
natural location, relatively far from frequented roads 
and other settlements, helped protect the town’s ma- 
terial culture. In 1961 the state of California designat- 
ed Bodie a National Historic Landmark. Since then 
it has been kept in a state of the so-called “arrested 
decay,” which» ‘means that repairs and preservation 


In Memoriam ... 


Boothill Graveyard lies peacefully on the northwest edge of Tomb- 
stone, a ghost town in Arizona. Neatly arranged graves and re- 
stored grave markers bear witness to the scariest stories of deaths 
that did not come to bedridden victims, but caught them unexpect- 
edly in the midst of their daily activities, with their boots still on. 


Even though the inscriptions are laconically short, they recall the 
early days of a silver mining town; the days so rough that no one 


could be certain about tomorrow. 


“ Here lies Lester Moore / 4 slugs from a 44 / No 
less / No more.” This rhymed inscription on one of 
the graves. in Tombstone has always evoked interest. 
The rhyme explains how the man died, but who was 
Lester Moore? Was he, as it is generally believed, 
a Wells Fargo agent who was shot during a dispute 
with a man over a package? No other records con- 
firming) or. ke nyng have been discovered. 


There wére many more sudden Ben the like this in the 
early days of Tombstone. In the six years of operation 
(1878-1884) Boothill.Graveyard became the resting 
ground for more than 250 people. Records such as 
“Died a natural death” are infrequent. Instead, other 
causes appear repeatedly: “Died in a mining acci- 
dent,” “Killed “Shot,” “Drownéd,” . Stabbed.” The 
sadd st of all FoR “George” Johnson’ ‘Hanged’ by 
mistake.” 


The founder of Tombstone, prospectorEd Schieffe- 
lin, ignored ‘the advice of soldiers who warned him 
against settling in. then Apache land. They said “You 


will find your tomb there.” When he found silver, he ~ 


called the mine “The Seer 
ew, 
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(on the right): A big head marker in Boothill Cemetery outside 
Tombstone, Arizona shown January 3, 1956. 

(in-the baekground): Boothill Cemetery.in Tombstone, Arizona 
shown February 1, 1938 

Tombstone 
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As Schieffelin’s find turned out to be rich, miners 
started flocking in from near and far. It is estimated 
that around the mid 1880s the population was be- 
tween 15,000 and 20,000 people. 


The event that made Tombstone famous throughout 
the U.S. happened on October 26, 1881 and lasted 
only 30 seconds. It was a gunfight at the O.K. Corral 
(or rather at the rear entrance to it) that left three men 
dead. It later became the most famous gunfight in the 
history of the American West. 


Marshall Virgil Earp along with Doc Holliday, and two 
of his brothers, Wyatt Earp and Morgan Earp took.a 
position against the Clanton Gang. Thirty shots:were 
fired'from both sides. The Gang was defeated. Frank 
and Tom McLaury along with Billy Clanton, who were 
killed in the gunfight at the’ O.K. Corall, were. all in- 
terred in the Boothill Cemetery. The whole event was 
the subject of many books.and films that not only de- 
picted this particular incident,.but everyday life,of old 
mining towns. 


_. These fitnes#aré” gone. The gold and silver rush is 
..»over. The miningstowns of the West were deserted 


by the miners ang gic ows but a tourist attraction. No 
ig No more. 
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Win a Prize! 
FEBRUARY 2011 CONTEST 


”The veins of ore play out.” 


Does the sentence mean that 


the veins are full or empty? 


Send the answer 
(with your home address) to: 
zoom@usinfo.pl 


Deadline: March 5 
Win a Prize! 


The answer to the January 


contest was: 


over 100 million viewers 


Thank you for participating 


The winners are: 


Ada from Szczecin, Wanda 


from Białystok and Agata 


CONGRATULATIONS 


The prizes will be sent to you 


by mail. 
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Exercise 1. Comprehension. 


Read the text about the ghost town Bodie and answer the following questions: 


1. Who was the town of Bodie named after? 

2. Did people start coming to Bodie in large numbers soon after the town was 
founded? 

3. What does the sentence: “Laundrymen were getting rich panning out the dirt 
they washed from miners’ clothing” imply in connection with Bodie? 

4. Why was Bodie deserted by the inhabitants in the 1930s? 

5. In what way did J. S. Cain contribute to preserving the town buildings? 

6. Why aren't the buildings in Bodie reconstructed and why are no modern 
tourist facilities built there? 

7. Why aren't any items removed from the site and even if they are, why are 
they quickly returned? 


Exercise 2. Speaking. 

Travel back in time... It is 1879. You are penniless and you have just 
heard the news that silver has been found in Tombstone, Arizona. You decide 
to try out your luck. Tomorrow you are setting off... You have packed your 
clothes and some food and the suitcase is just about full. You can take 5 more 
items out of the 10 you are considering. These are: 1. a comb, 2. a sieve, 3. a 
small pair of scales, 4. a mirror, 5. a diary and a pen, 6. your favorite book, 7. 
a spade, 8. a torch, 9. a photo of your parents, 10. an umbrella. 


Choose the 5 items you will take with you. Compare your list with the 
lists of other students. Are the items the same or different? Discuss your choic- 
es. Say what you are going to take and why. 


Exercise 3. Speaking. 

Work with another student. Look at the photographs below and decide 
which photo each of you will talk about. Read the captions. Describe your 
photo to your partner. If possible, check the Internet to find some information 
about the place (Lake Valley and Rhyolite) and tell your partner what you have 
learnt. Then discuss the idea of preserving ghost towns. How should they be 
kept? Have you ever been to a ghost town? Would you like to go? 
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Rhyolite, Nevada boasted a popu- 
lation of 18,000 and was the big- 
gest city in Nevada in its heyday 
in1909. It’s now a ghost town 
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Monument Peak, which some old- 
timers call Lizard Mountain, looms 
over what's left of the ghost town 
of Lake Valley in southern New 
Mexico on April 16, 2008. Photo 
AP Images 


